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A Wonderful New 
Film Slide Service 


made possible for ,Educators 
by this new Spencer Projector 

HE invention of Spencer heat al 

glass has made possible a new pr 
and service for visual education Phe 
jector uses compact rolls of film slid 
of costly, bulky glass slides. 
Our library of film slides, covering mat 
jects, has been edited by a staff of experie: 
educators. 
With the new film slide projector, { 
may be changed instantly by simply turn 
convenient knob—you can do it with one | 
as you lecture. 
The economy of using films instead of 
slides makes this new service surprising! 
in cost. 
Our catalogue describes the projector and fh: 
library—send the coupon. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


442 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. 


SPENCER LENS CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Yes, I would like to know more about using 
film slides instead of glass slides 


Name 


Address 


For nearly a century, makers of fine optical 


Institution 
instruments. 
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SATURDAY, May 9, 


MORAL EDUCATION AGAIN TO 
THE FRONT 


and the press have been not 
rned, in their spasmodic fash 
ile delinqueney and erime, 
the alleged increase of this 
» are told, to the magnitude 


been much 


‘he press has 
blame in two directions: 
e rising generation itself, a 
it was possessed of some 
th century or post-war devil; 
pon the sehool, because it does 
nt stress upon the moral ele 


nstruction. A weekly of wide 


ich has been most active in 
n has elaborated and published 
also it 


es upon the question, ‘‘ What’s 


lor use in the se} ools: 


our children?’’ I desire to 
e facts, and then some pretty 
this 


with 


( from the facts, o 


vital dealing 
first, that 


f juvenile delinquency and crime 


question, 


features involved 


e school at all, and still less in 
turpitude of the rising genera- 
that the method of instruction 
ich seems so simple and effee 
st laymen, is in reality hedged 
perplexities and has shown little 
possessing edueative potency ; 
that the campaign for the moral- 
rising generation must begin in 

f action and not in the school. 
in this article is intended to re- 
unfavorable way upon the com- 
quiet and unobtrusive movement 
er way among professional edu- 
the 


Edueation Association, for more 


especially under the lead of 


1925 


education 


IS all 


effective moral 
This movement 
endeavoring to proceed a 


and 


with as much secientifie accura 


taking observation 


I should cherish the nope Tra 


discussion might clear the ground som 


what for the fuller suecess of the movem«e nt 


in the profession itselt 


“irst, then, 

ney and crime, that 1s, 
of those of our children who seem to 
most ‘‘ wrong h them’’—t] 
girls who get 
road as to fall finally 
law. It is the 
numbers of thes 
more than anythi 
eres 


the heightened int 


feels just now in moral ed 
need be in the dark as t 

of juvenile delinquency, 

abundantly revealed by a 

of juvenile courts, probation officer 
reformatory institutions. These 


not for a moment justify tl 


that any program of moral 
the 


delinquency, for the simple reason that 


school or out is remedy 

causes which they reveal have in the ma 

no relation to the moral ins ' 

children concerned. 
What are these causes? 

from all others—the first is brok: 


juvenile 


Three stand out 
n homes 
from 60 to 80 per cent. of delir 
quents have: (1) both parents d 

one parent dead; or 

or separated; or (4 


vicious or criminal or seriot 
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For example, in 1916, the Illinois State great cities, are the very breedi) 
Reformatory had 568 eases, and 60 percent. juvenile delinquency and of er 
of them fell in the first three of the above’ eral. No one who knows what 
classes; Dr. William Healy, of Chicago, tions are like can resist the co: 
reports on 1,000 eases, of which 498 fell in nothing but an angel could 


the same three classes; and he reports on districts without becoming add 


another set of 823 cases of which 556, or and evil habits; certainly 
over 67 per cent., came from defective dynamic lad is foredoomed t 
homes; in 1916 the Idaho Industrial Train- the police and to antagonism 
ing School had 202 children, of whom 78 _ social order. If anyone doubts t 
per cent. came from defective homes, as_ read Jacob Riis’s ‘‘ Battle wit! 
shown by court records. How many of the or the Russell Sage Foundat 
other 22 per cent. came from homes defee- Side Studies’’ on boyhood and 
tive but not bad enough to get on the court and the neglected girl. 
record? No one can answer that question, These are the outstanding « 
but those who are in closest contact with behind them all looms another, ab 
such work doubt if any of them came from’ we yet know little, except to be su 
really good homes. Thus from the grand is there and playing a mighty 1 
total of 2,593 delinquent children, 1,569 heredity. Healy assigns ‘‘heredit 
come from homes officially recorded as_ fect’’ as a contributing caus 
broken; what a tragie light this sheds on 823 cases. * But he refers her 
the real causation of juvenile crime! It is defeets found both in the el 
evident that the remedy for this condition parentage: the main trend o 
is not primarily education: it is the reha- opinion would assign a far greater 
bilitation of these homes or the removal of poor hereditary equipment; it 
the children to better environment—both see in hereditary defects as fi 
mighty difficult tasks. parents the underlying cause o 
The second outstanding cause is mental evils which we have listed above 
and physical abnormality. Out of Healy’s broken home may often be due to 
823 cases he assigns mental abnormality as defects, mental and physica! 
major cause in 455 of the eases, physical of the children is still more like! 
abnormality in 40 cases, a total of 495 cases and the inferior regional envit 
or a shade over 60 per cent. of the whole — reflection of the hereditary int 
number. But note that he assigns these the stock inhabiting the region. 
two conditions as minor causes in 135 and_ ity and bad environment for 


33 eases, respectively, making a total vicious of all vicious circles; 
occurrence of these two conditions of 863— drifts into the slum as a result o! 
that is 40 more than the total number of itary endowment, and his low ¢ 
children, due of course to the fact that there helps to sink the slum lower yet 
were 40 more children who had both these It is true of course that 
types of defect than there were children youth’’ also furnish their shar 
who were free from both! quency and crime: we are in ! 
The third of our three causes is the slum, forgetting this so soon after 
using this word in the widest sense, to de- Leopold-Loeb case. This cont 
note any region where human beings live’ ever, is a mere trickle in the gr 
under demoralizing or unwholesome condi- that flows through juvenile courts 


tions. These regions, especially in our  reformatories, and can not be 
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haracteristie 
ce it to say that instruction 
it has as little to do with the 
per class delinquent as with 
nate comrades from slums 
mes, There is vood reason 
wealth and luxury are no 
stic to the truest moral devel- 
poverty and destitution. One 
rd the guess that if any power 


} 


ild have snatched the two Chi- 
m erime, if not from perver 
have been a normal human 
| youth, lived in moderate ecir- 
ith privations to endure and 
ear, and the steady prospect 
rd for a living, like the vast 
veir fellow-Americans. How- 
one can only surmise. Certain 
ing as abstract and mild as 
ould have availed. 
campaign against juvenile de- 
s primarily a battle for better 
decent living conditions, play- 
lesome recreation and hygiene, 
1 and mental. It reaches be- 
nto the great new project of 
averting the birth of children 
to failure and crime, and en- 
e birth of those equipped phys- 
lly and morally for the great 
erprise of life. This is the way 
indation for edueation and espe- 


education for character. 


II 
mpaign is on particularly for 
tion—that is, the formal teach- 
ght and wrong. This is not new: 
nstruction has been practiced in 
rom time immemorial; France has 
more than forty years the most 
and systematic ‘‘moral and civie 
ever worked out; Germany 
or centuries the most thorough 
atie religious instruction ever 


vet do we want French or Ger- 


} 


mora! 


‘Ighteousness go on 
1 do it bette r: but 
experience ot ot] 
n measures which 
found wanting; 
are right before 
It is totally mista] 
educators in this age or 
‘lain down on the job’’ 


} 


that they have often given 
beeause their best endeavors an 
methods they could find or d« 
ineffective in the supreme educat 
of engendering moral characte) 
The school has always taught 
ticed a higher morality than the 
world would accept or even tolerate 
eourse has the church to an even 


degree. It is a place whe re kindness, cour 


tesy, industry, honesty are prevalent, and 


breaches of them are rare Its 
knows nothing of the vrofan 


set nity which so often mark that 
side world. It has its faults a 
neither few nor unimportant, 
not lie in the direction of crime or lawless 
ness. Teaching children what is 
the least of the task: the truth is t] 
ally know that long before the teac! 
tell them; the probl m of character culture 
is getting people to want to do right: ar 
no mere talk, however lofty and 
accomplish that. 

The truth is that tl 
‘*too good.’’ A story 
trate: In a certain high 
been given on the duties of eitiz 
loyalty, honesty, devotion to laws and C 
stitution were inculeated; partic 
was laid upon the duty of the 
office holder to act with an ey 
common good and in 
both the letter and 
The next day some ot 
the teacher that their t 
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he bunk,’’ and that nobody 


ruld get 


r in business, on such idealistie and vision 


on in the world, ( ither in polities 


ary principles. This little incident could 


be matched by almost eve ry teacher of e@iv 
ics or morals in the land; its significance is 
as wide as the world; and it points to the 
erux of the whole question in moral edu- 
cation. 

Consider the advice given by Judge Gary 


in a recent number of a popular weekly: 


and students s! taught in plain 


agreeable methods, 
nt and real success in every 
activity depend upon good 
ne must be 
Almighty God and His 
its Constitution and laws, 
honest 


unqualified], 
} 


loyal and honest val to 


precepts, 


| to the country, 


to home and family and 


act, word and attitude. 


friends; in every 


These words. but 


words alone do not educate anybody, least 


are high-sounding 


of all in the realm of morals. This sort of 
‘*moral instruction’’ has been practiced for 
centuries, and has been found wanting. If 


‘ 


there are in this direction any ‘‘plain and 


simple language’’ and any methods, agree- 
able 
tried, I do not know what they are, and 


shall be surprised if Judge Gary does. 


or otherwise, which have not been 


Why, it was common for boys in German 
schools to turn the religious instruction into 
jest ; they learned it, because it was obliga- 
tory, but they scoffed at its pious precepts 


and lofty admonitions. If we do not exer- 


sé 


cise the greatest care, we may get a ‘‘moral 


instruction’’ which will likewise be turned 
into ridicule, and add to the plague of 
eynicism which is sapping the moral foun- 
dations of our national life. 

It is useless, and probably pernicious, to 
impose upon helpless children a set of 
morals widely divergent from those that 
dominate the world in which they must 
live, without at least opening their eyes to 
the existence of the conflict. Let us look 
facts in the face—for these very children, 
once grown a little older, will assuredly do 
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so themselves. How shal 


business man preserve ‘‘ung 
esty’’ himself in prescribing 
such 
Almighty God 


To a Christian count? 


in school 
‘loyal to 


high-soundi) 0 


cepts’? ? 
ours, the precepts of God a 

Sermon on the Mount and th 
the 


minds of the children the radi 


ment: shall teacher ineu 
of Jesus concerning riches? S 
strive to convince them that 
for a camel to go throug! 
than for a rich man to ente) 
of Heaven’’? Shall we teae] 
one strikes them on one cheek 
turn the other, that if 
cloak they shall give him th 
Who does not know that even 


any mal 


and Sunday schools do not 
essential doctrines of Christianity 
thing like ‘‘unqualified honesty 
it necessary for the most part eit 
them over in silence or to use mu 


ity to explain them away? How 


reconcile the extreme pacifism of J 


the intense animosity and bitter 
tion with which the ruling pub! 
of the country, and indeed of all 


Christian countries, meets th 


pacifism of the opponents of war? 


The children are to be taught 


‘‘unqualifiedly loyal’’ to the Cor 


+ 


and the laws; but what if a tea 
West Vi 
town should stress the econstitut 


Pennsylvania or rgin 


antee of freedom of speech, press 
sembly, at the time when meetings 
ers were being broken up by the p: 


that, or is it not, 
loyal’’ to the Constitution? A1 
teacher happens to be honestly 
that the Constitution is being v! 
such suppression, shall he be 
every act, word and attitude,’’ i) 
of school, and if so how long w 


possession of his job? 


S 


S 


being ‘‘unqu 
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lucator-in-chief, 
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ll comfortable questions, e 


e must ask and answer 


proceed W ith tl 


| kind 


IS 
for in practice 
we 


@ phrases; 


ven 
them 
ot 
we have 
can not merely repeat 


moral education 


luence conduct, and conduct is 


te and particular; a man must 


against’’ things when he 


where the rub comes in me 


The purpose of 


acts, 


ral 


the questions 


to pass verdict upon the par- 


decisions involved, but only 


or 


eraphically the practical d 


hedge 


about 


-when we undertake to ‘‘teac 


of honesty, loyalty, 


[wo and two make four, out of 


vell as in it: but loyalty to 


the school ; 


iffi- 


ind 


i 


TO vd 


the 


n means one thing to Mr. Gary 


‘to Mr. Gompers, and the Amer- 


] 
em in its procedure. 


t is that in morals the 


and brooks 


is simply compelled to consider 


world 1s 


no 


terferenece with its standards of 


i wrong. 


TY 


evi 


lereyv. 


subordinate réles; they can 


School, church and even 


not 


what they will, for the world 
lash over them; and the world 


d vetoes their results 
This is true 


best 


for good 


1: the virtues which 


without 


as 


the 


n nurture are but feeble compared 


robust and strenuous virtues of 


of action, just as the deprav 


ity 


dness of the world make the petty 


he school pale by comparison. 


? 


ys) 
t 


the facts we must reckon with 


set out to plan a program of moral 


for the school: to leave them out 


npt the play without Hamlet, and 


oY 


Ss 


futility. 


III 


t indispensable change needed in 


‘moral education is a change of 
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quiet precine 
*and often s 
lion 
n at all, 
the generat 


world 


wrong 


and 


Court in practical ethies 


are final; the school may 
fied honestyv”’ 
much qualified 
the 


to the Constitution 


tS own 


poliey’’ school mav 
lovalty”’ 


but the world will show 


and tl 


the voung citizen 


which laws are to be obs rved and how the 
others may be ignored or evaded ; the school 


will child to 


joys of art and literature, but the 


invite the drink the 


will dreneh his soul with lust, sensualism, 


jazz; the school will indicate th nobility 


1 


service, but the world will shout from 


oO! 
every skyscraper and every news-sheet 
‘*Put money in thy purst 

the 
and usually with much success: 


the 


cated prove but a house of cards in the wind 


Thus world re-educates vigorously 


too otten 


the moral ideals which school has ineul 


when brought into conflict with ie ftorees 
in- 


of adult life, in society, in business and 


dustry, in polities. This rough re-education 
of the world does not wait until the child 
leaves school. for often the social environ- 


ment and sometimes even the 


havoe with the idealism and lofty princi- 


home play 


ples of the school’s moral instruction. 

The world wins all the battles on moral 
issues, and ruthlessly conquers or crushes 
those moral teachers who oppose it; con 
sider Jesus and Socrates: they would not 
surrender or even compromise, so they died 


the death; and many, great 
True, the 


and small, have 


suffered similar fate moral issue 


ends by winning the war: but it is the world 


and not the school which turns about, re 
the 


verses its own batteries, champions 


nd sets a new stand- 


eause it was fighting, a 
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Consider the slavery issue in 
the United States: as long as slavery was 
an established part of the world of action, 
schools and churches taught that slavery 
the 
judgment, there was no need for the schools 
all about it. Against 
world all the 


words ol eode S and moral exhortations are 


was right; atter world reversed its 


to teach anything at 


these deeisions ot the cood 


The supreme need in moral 
the 


as but breath. 
education to-day, and therefore in 
struggle for righteousness, is the enlistment 
of the world of action in the task of clean- 
ing its own house and profoundly improv- 
ing its own conduct and character. This is 
the paramount issue: it will prove but folly 
to attempt to substitute something else in 
its place 

It is fortunate that the outside world is 
wakening to the emergency in moral edu- 
cation: it may prove beneficial to the edu- 
cators to be spurred by popular demand to 
greater efforts in their own field. But most 
vital is it that the world should discern its 
own great opportunity and play its own 
unique and decisive role. 

It should not be necessary to say that the 
school must keep on performing its fune- 
tion, and make the most earnest and intel- 
efforts to better its and 


But this is not the place to dis- 


ligent program 
methods. 
cuss the function of the school. Only one 
remark I make here, because it is relevant 
to the main theme: even in the school it is 
action and not words that play the decisive 
Within the school 


room itself it is mostly the spirit and mo- 


role in moral training. 


rale of the little community of learning 


that stimulates good conduct and fosters 


good habits. Probably the most potent of 
all is the ‘‘rushing stream’’ of so-called 
student activities—athleties, society affairs, 
fraternities, campus politics and journal- 
ism. In this field too often the hands of 


alumni and former students reach back 


from the world of action and mold college 
conduct after the corrupt fashions of the 
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Feeble 


deans and protessors to combat t 


world. indeed are 
influences. 


Men ot the world busine SS m 


politicians, captains of industry, | 


labor—and women 


and power—can serve the caus 


ter and of righteousness most ef 
and most valiantly by turning 
teries upon the entrenchments 


eousness in the world of af 


heartlessness in economic relati 
subtle frauds and impositions 
upon the unspeakable selfishness a 
ness in polities, by which the ver 
patriotism has become a stene 
nostrils, upon formalism and ins 
the sacred precincts of religion 
of all upon the well-nigh univers 
of money and power which is 
foe of character and righteousness 
the school 
modest and probably rather easie1 


Then may take hop 


fostering in the children those 1 
man impulses of honesty and lo) 
love which ara the fountain he 

character and all beauty of life. W 
have much to learn from Jesus 
about children, that ‘‘of such is t 
The first 


one this paper has striven to express 


less 


dom of Heaven.’’ 
the main battle against sin is to b 
among men and women, and not 
children. It is only after reckol 
this part of the problem that 
education of children, and espec! 
education in the school, can be eith 
stood or suecessfully carried on 

Epwarp 0. SIs 

REED COLLEGE 


EARLY HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


As a result of the work of Jose] 
easter several ‘‘monitorial’’, sc] 
opened in Philadelphia during 


1817. One year later the educat 
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used SO pt rmeate d 


irst school district of the 
the education of 


poor at publie eX- 


Almost twenty years later by the On December 


6, provision was made for the Dallas Bache present 
ent of the Central High School High School Comm 
Iphia. Legal provision having unction of the school 
1 for a school of this type it was real beginning of the 
only for the sponsors to get the of the high school. 
t erystallized in the form of a ¢tyrned from 


building, instructors and pupils. cehool svstems 


r able to secure a suitable building 


1 
} 


pressed with the German systen 


lers decided to erect a new one. tion and with this as a basis ] 


ioht ge > , ‘ atect 
might get the best and latest plans. However, he broadened 


| methods _e their new school 4 lar conception of German edue 
ttee was appointed to examine the 
New York and Boston with a 


the introduction of new ideas and 


tempting to add moral and 


ing 

The plan and organization of the Central 
ls into the svstem committed to their ‘ é 
P High School are preserved for us in ree- 
ords of the old minute-book of the faculty. 
‘ongress had authorized a distribution One principal and two subsidiary courses 


plus revenue of the National Treasury were to be given. The principal course em- 
and the share of Pennsylvania . . . ’ 

ie . Agia braced the following subjects: English, 
1 to two million eight hundred and sixty- ; ; 
4 , > . ‘ ” - t ome 

isand five hundred and fourteen dollars. French, Spanish, geography, history, 
rst plan of the state was to keep this money mathematics (including arithmetic, alge- 


‘und, the interest of which should be paid” bra, geometry, trigonometry, higher alge 


various districts; but presently less con bra, analytical geometry and descriptive 
insels prevailed, and a portion of the ‘onl : | phil 
at + 3: re > T) ene "al é atural ll 
was distributed to the several districts. and geometry), mechanical and natural philoso 
: ; 1 
nder used for internal improvements and phy, natural history (to include natural 
| expenditures. The entire cost of the first theologv and hygiene ) morals and the evi- 
+ ha Ya . Ts la ove > 77 . ¥ . . . 
f the Central High School, together with donees of ( hristianity, mental and political 
ure and equipment, was about seventy- ° 
; selence. 
nd dollars, and it was more than met 
T ' : - — , . 
propriations. With ideals of high use- The two subsidiary courses, entitled, r 
refore, and with a well filled treasury, spectively, elementary and classical, con- 
School Controllers proceeded with sisted of the following branches: Elemen 


tablishmen » se ].3 . ] ] ‘ 
tablishment of the school. tary course—English, geography, history, 


lements of mechanies, 


first teaching of the High School was sound lower mathematics, « 
rough, but it lacked unity in the curricu- natural philosophy, elements of natural 
ind cohesion in the courses. The plan of its history. moral lessons, writing and draw 


st Faculty seems to have contemplated the ing: classical cours atin. Greek. Eng- 


imunds, F. §., ‘‘History of Central High lish, French, geography, history, mathe 
f Philadelphia,’’ p. 16. 
l., p. 34. 
, p. 35. 4 Ibid., p. 43. 


maties, elements of mechanics, natural phi- 
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le ssons, it) ( ymvene this Boar 
munication with the 
The Principal is charged 
Se} l and it is his duty 


sors or the Masters or 


' The estimated cost of instruct 

‘rench and Span fitty -five dollars per year, while the 
f Drawing and eost per pupil in the grades at 
; time was five dollars per year. 
pet pata class was graduated in 1842 and 

ending on the Of thirty-nine members. The sul 
second beginning their graduation essays reveal thi 

ling on the fifteent fourteen related to literature, te: 


losophy, seven to description and 


term there shall be an 
i ils of the High School, the ; : 
nam te Slee th » in the presence of the one ot retrospection.' 


five to industry, two of a legal nat 


the pupils, of the Controllers, and In the Pittsburgh School Rey 

the Instructors of thool ; , ‘rin July 1896, we find that ‘‘the Pittsburg! 
o be public. . ‘ . 
. : n : High Sehool was first opened sept 
There sh: ve twice in each year at the open or wa 8 . 
: 25, 1855, in rented rooms at 514 Smit 

‘xamination for admission into ; fe . 
+h due notice shall be Street. The faculty consisted of on 


cipal with three assistants, two m 


admitted into the High School, a candi- one female. One hundred and t 
date must be twelve years of age, and have passed 


6 pupils on the roll and the number 
at least six months in one of the public schools of , . : : 
‘ , ; ereased in February following by 
the First School District of Pennsylvania, and aig: ie ? . 
how on examination that he is able to read, write SSIONS. 
and spell correctly, has a competent knowledge of, The Biennial Report of the Erie P 
and understands the English language, Rules of Sehools for the vear 1907-1908 


stthmatie ta nronartion. inelnaive + - : , i ; 

Arithmetic to proportion, inclusive. brief historical account of the es 
The vacation shall consist of the intervals be- . ‘ . + 
. : ; ment of their high school, as follows 
tween the terms heretofore fixed, and such other 


} 


holidays as may by rule be given in the Publie 
School of this District. 
The Officers of the School shall consist of a 


June 29, 1866, the Board of Contro 
consolidate the higher classes of the thr 


three wards) in the third story of 
-rincips *rofessors and Masters and a Janitor mm 
Principal, Professors and Masters and a Janitor, school. This was the beginning 


= 


bane Ante shell ha fen ha « nittee . . ‘ : 
whose d ity iall be fixed by the committee on the School. In September of that year, + 


High School. 


amination for admission was held, ar 
The Principal, Professors and Masters shall 


+ 


advanced course of study was laid ou 
meet from time to time as a Board to inform 
themselves of the progress and character of the 5 Ibid., p. 62 f. 

the several rooms, to consult in regard 6Scharf and Westcott, ‘‘ History 
to improvement in their course of discipline, and phia, 1609-1884,’’ Vol. 3, p. 1929. 
to consider such cases of discipline as may be sub 7 Pittsburgh School Report, 1896, p 
mitted to them. 8 Biennial Report of the Erie Pu 


The Principal of the School shall have author 1907-1908, p. 123. 
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1844, Bishop Bowman, a mem- 


Laneaster board of education, 


At the next meet- 


ttempt was made to pass the 


re again resulted. Th 


reued that this was a radical 
from the letter of the law upon 
ommon schools of the state were 
However, in March, 1846, the 
assed and continued in foree un- 
vears later, July, 1849, when the 


* measure Was passed : 


the existing 
Franklin College shall 


" cll 
of August followir being 


rt of the Public 
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areas tl 


courses of study fact. a hig! i t county commu 


. al , 7 . rac 
program a 1iot Col side red com . lake encourag 
, ona yunell Social 
iless it provided a elassical cours ional Council of Socia 
whose rural advisory mmitt 
hose desiring to enter college, and then sp Merve 

: ; 1 this matter, have 
one or two other courses for those desiring, 
: the community 
or compelled to enter immediately upon the , 
‘ : . ; which contain semi 
uties 7 lit , ‘hh we lave \ < | 1 
d 1 ( Oo ( | IS ( } ive town | Kf trustees have acreed to provid 


Harrisburg, Norristown, Chester and Lan 


an inquiry into the question 
easter giving a list of optional studies with  eation, in the wide sense of tl 
virtually two or three courses Reading promoted in these districts or 
gave an English and a elassical course in on the county basis, and it h: 

» girls’ high school, and an English, elas- conduct the investigation in Ches! 
school Pittsburgh offered a general. Eng- report on the public library sy 
Wilkes. Barre Britain and Ireland indicate that, 


sical and scientifie course in the boys’ high The statistics published in 


lish and commercial course. ne 
of cases, municipalities are not givi 


gave an English, scientific and classical: 5 : 
ae like adequate support by way ot 
Erie a Latin, German, general and celassi- . . 
1: Will Enolis] é ie Book purchases and salaries are 
Cal; liiamsport ; “ng ; *"1e ine, , 
: ao = nglish, selentifc too small to secure an efficient servic 


German scientific, Latin scientifie and elas- appears to the trustees to be urgent 
ical course. Our modern vocational gui- to revise the system of administrat 
dance had a place in the Lancaster high are advocating cooperative machinery 
school, if the faculty carried out the regu- tween town and town and betwee 
lations as stated in the last paragraph of country, and seeking to develop 
the rules cited above. the Central Library for Students as 
H. B. Weaver reserve for the whole public libra: 
New KENSINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA the country. 
In the sphere of child welfare } 
been approved in the case of the R 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS model center and, provisionally, for t 
on a smaller seale in Dublin. A furt 
CARNEGIE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM TRUST 


of £500 has been made in respect of the 
which is in progress under the Child 

THe year 1924 has been one of steady prog-_ tigation Committee (Scotland) of tl 
ress in all departments of the work of the Car- Research Council. Widespread 
negie United Kingdom Trust, according to the been created in the model centers in 5! 
eleventh annual report of the executive com- Birmingham, Liverpool and Motherwel 
mittee of the Trust, which has just been issued. The most important grant sanction 
An abstract in the London Times states that the year has been one of £10,000 towards t 


T 
+ 


the most notable example of this progress is purchase of a building in Bower Stre¢ 
the large number of grants which have been don, E., to be used as a hostel 
sanctioned for the establishment of county have left school and are beginning t! 
library schemes. In December, 1923, there were ing careers, and as a community cente! 
59; in December, 1924, 86, an increase of 27. London. The problem of the adolescent 
Similar suecess has attended other branches large towns has never, it is thought, 
of the trustees’ rural policy, especially the vil- cessfully tackled except on instituti 
lage concert tours and the work of the Arts and it is hoped that the experiment, 
League of Service. The more comprehensive ful, will be a guide to students of 


policy of promoting adult education in its in all great cities. 
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he 
to Keep up thei! 
to Mahatma 
issue ot India, 
India Freedom 


dahi continues: 


thr 


managed they n 


the first instruments 

After all, the h ar 

oys and girls study 

ns. I, therefore, regard the 
utions as a frst charge 
But these institutions to 
be clubs for promoting 

they must be also nurseries 


ovs and girls to 
sake of perpe 
He looked b 


, nt 


ences and present px 
? 
t 


a Hindu an 


of humani 


Vv, Justice 


A MEMORIAL TO THE LATE SIR 
GEORGE PARKIN 


ve just been received in this coun- 


¢ 


gone to the m iking of 


their attitude towards 


nnouncement in London of a pro- It is stated that a 


nent memorial of the life and work House at Oxford is 


+ 


Sir George Parkin, formerly organiz- which will collect boo 
of the Rhodes Trust. The memo- on all subjects belong 
ke the form of a library to be’ British Empire and 

the central building which the Rhodes The Rhodes trustees 


erect at Oxford for the work of the ledicate a large wi! 
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Robinsi 


R. L 
a member commission, 


consenter to act as secretary for 
ose of this appeal. Letters may be addr 
offices of the Trust, 17 
London, 8.W.1., and subscriptions 
Ho: ‘leet 


Checks should be drawn 


rp 
h Rhodes 


m at the 
o Place, 
to Messrs 
London, E.C.4 
ivor of Mr. R. L 
Parkin Memoria 


ire «& Co., 37 
Street 
crossed 


and 
He 


Robinson, 


Messrs 


in f 


oF a mare & Co.’’ 


Sig ‘ 
gne 


count 


AMERY, Seer if State for the 


:Y, Imperial Federation League, 


WARREN, Univ 


ersity of Oxford, 


it) ial 


Assem| ly 


JAMI ALLEN, New Zeala 


GODFREY LAGDEN, South 
of America, 


America, 
il Colonial Institute, 


Publie Schools, 


wl N 


M. J. RENDALL, 
GEORGE A. MACMILLAN, Publishers. 
UNDERGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR STUDY ABROAD 


understanding and friendship 


To 


among 


increase 


] 


through the encouragement of 


nations 
gifted American college 


the 


and university students 


to pursue a part of education in the uni- 


versities of other countries, a group of 


have entrusted to the American Council on Edu- 
] 4 


cation the sum of $8,000 to provide for scholar- 


ships during the 1925-26, each worth 


year 
$1,000, 
The Committee on Foreign Travel and Study 


A 
Senator T. Coleman du Pont, chairman; 


M1 


the ( 


il on Edueation; 
Dean F. B. Robinson, o 
ot New York; Mr. Frank V;: 
Felix A. Warburg—h 


Council on Edueati 


uve ¢ 


ne ot $1,000, tor a 
by Mrs. 
one of $1,000, tor a student o 


New York, 


Naumburg; three of 


University, given 


ol presented 

$1,000 ea 

Senator T. du Pont; t 
‘+h presented by Mr. Felix A. W 
To be 


ships a student, either m: 


Coleman 


eligible to receive 


not less than eighteen years ol 
| 


been in residence for a period ot 


years at an American institutik 


American Couneil of 


the 


expect to return to his American 


} ] 


fl aegree. ece ¢ 


During his coll 


have given evidence 


the college health officer: 
exhibited by mental tests and 


seriousness of! 


purpose, as show) 
definite plan for his career; 


s and attainments, as 


prove 


well as working h 


leisure as 


promise, as suggested in the fo1 


to his instructors; high 


and loyalty to American instit 
litation 


There eonce!l 


or universities in whicl 
There is no limitation 
= 
Each 
‘ 


conference with 


study. 


study. scholar will plan 


udy in 


assistant director of the Ame 


the 


on Edueation. 


This tentative pro 
modified as circumstances warrant 
sentative of the American Council 
in conference with administrativ: 

university in which the student pl 
These several officers will cooper 
ing a program so that full credit 
of the year will make it possible 

on his return to his American coll 


} 


his course regularly with his « 


i? 
his college 
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BRYN MAWR SUMMER SCHOOL _iems and of th 
FOR WOMEN WORKERS r partial sch 


term of the Bryn Mawr Summ — — 

Women Workers will open on June che senetarel 
for eight weeks, ending 

summer school is a joint 

we and the 


themselves. Control is vested 
lministrative committee which 
equal number of representatives NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 
and representatives of women CONFERENCES 
trv. The purpose ol the school . 
CONFERENCES from June 1 to 


young women in industry oppor 


to deal with student 


study liberal subjects and to train ies Main te 1 \ 

ave een announced DV the a 

Forum. They will be held at Woodstock 
] 


Catskills, and will be under the leaders 
It is expected that thus the stu ] 


ar thinking; to stimulate an 


continued interest in the problems 


Muste, president of 
rain a truer insight into the prob vice-president of the Work 

vice- ss1aent i rKxers 
luectrv. ¢ ‘eel ¢ . “e al re. P 
iustry, and feel a more vital re of America. 
for their solution. Only women “The labor movement 
n industry are eligible to member dente” qwill the the aulilect o 
S 0] ’ the Ss : 1e - 
chool. For the purpose of th ing from June 15 to June 


is construed to mean women week “The uses and abi 
tools of the trade and will be diseussed, with Douglas Haskell, 
ry capacity. This classi- of the New Student. 
rf include teachers, sales Other conferences 
al workers, but does inelu “Ts youth immoral 
industrial group admitted to nublic, chairman); 
hone operators and hotel and restau ate edueation” (Ge: 
es, Applicants between the ages man): July 25—Aucu 
5 are eligible. Other entrance re the escape trom wat 
are a common school education or zey, Wellesley Coll 
, ability to read and write English “What is an Americ: 
Students come from both the chairman); August 
unorganized groups. There is_ world” (Scott Bucha 
in the school for a small group of 27—September 3, “The 
workers, +h as business agents lence” (Roger N. 


of local unions. During the ber 5-12, “The dr: 


, each student studies economies and (Houston Peterson, 


composition, which ineludes publie 
either literature THE SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS OF NEW 
YORK CITY 


a choice of 
There are lecture courses on his 
ne and the appreciation of music. Mayor Hy awn has 
the summer school is carried on in’ Board of Educatio 
groups of 20 or 25, followed by importance Of taki 
groups of about five or six students that yards and playa 
e teaching staff is made up of men schools be kept ope 
from various colleges and univer- as on Saturdays, Sund 
ng some experience in adult educa- vacation periods 


in understanding of industrial prob In a letter to Dr 
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ot the Committee on Buildings 


Board of Education, the Mayor 


recent court declaration questioning the 
city authorities and the police to 


certain streets 


made action hi ion on 
| THE NEW SALARY SCHEDULE o; 


CHICAGO TEACHERS 


ago as June, 1923, l'une Chieago Board of Educatio: 
cial meeting on April 27, adopte 


school playgrounds be kept open du 
providing maximum salaries as fo! 


summer; that subsequently the board 


mate had adopted resolutions ad ie thi Elementary 


Assistants 


school playgrounds be kept open until 5 ot lox k 
on school days and trom 9 A, M. to 5 P. M. 


on Saturdays and holidays. In conclusion the 

Mayor writes: Senior high 

Deans of senior high scho« 

Elementary school principals 

Junior high school principals 

Senior high school principals 

Instructors in the normal collegs 

Heads of departments in 
college 

Assistant 


( ollege 
a 


objection to keeping the President of the normal « 
nor can I believe that 
upon the part of members his action followed upon an extel! 


h But why has this mat ot the basis for teachers’ salaries 
ter been pern d to drag along wearily from authorized by the Board of Educat 
months in years? not the increasing use of satisfactory conclusion could not be 
motor icles an he inevitable increasing dan garding salaries at the time the 1924 
gers » children sufficiently impressive to under consideration. Dr. William } 

nsideration aside but the syperintendent of schools, worked wit 


children. Have we appropriates : ’ 
uve we appropriated nittee of more than one hundred C! 
than $160,000,000 for magnificent public . 
; , I zens and teachers of experience 
schools and playgrounds to have them serve only ay : 
; . matters. This committee held conteren 
a part of their purpose and thus deprive the tax , 
: , , : professors of economies and finance in 
payers and rent payers of the fullest return for ; iP 
rersities ¢ ained estimates 
the money expended? universities and obtained estimaté 
Let us not waste time arguing about the advisa- dreds of citizens as to a living wage 1 
} 


| bility of having supervisors, monitors and play 


y 


The report of the committee, as pre 
ground attendants watch over children indulging the Board of Education, began with a 
in normal play impulses. I am sure a policeman to the Adam Smith dictum that “wagé 


would prefer to look in now and then at romping the encouragement of industry” and 
youngsters in a school playground and see that the proposition that school salaries 
everything is all right than he would in cautioning concerned with giving the city the best 
little boys and girls not to climb over sharp- than with answering pleas of teachers 
pointed railings to get into their school playground forth the principle that 

when the school is closed. Have you thought of 

calling upon the janitors for a little extra service A board should establish a salary sched 
in the interest of the children? out waiting for employees, and with 


Will you please take this matter up without the system to the emotional excitement 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


the problem ol the salar 


unmarried, the ; 
Becht 
yn that the basis should b 
. of Latave 
ior marred men wi i 7 
s at arval 
Kable scheme ol 
narried or unm: 
his could be arrived a 
report ited eminent 
vw that this is 
reduction of efi 
depreciation ¢ 
corrected by restoring the 
former purchasing value. 
es before the Board of , a pointme 
yns were presented by some persons 
s have short davs, easy work and 
S. Detenders of the schedule sug 
e report then pointed out that rents, 


} } 
trebled si ct 


4 have do ibled and 
time th 1COn 1a formerly of 

, doctors, dentists and others have a member 
to the new value of money. It { Univers 

1 that tailure to make this conne« new work 
is subjecting those who give 
. PRESIDI 

service rather than those who - — 

Knox Col 
Weslevan 
President MeCo 

resident el 
M. Moderwell, president, and three 
calaureate sermon 


bers of the Chicago Board of Educa- ; 
preside at the contferri 


bearing the cost ol 


the main advocates of adjusted sched- 


Moderwell appearing before various THE inauguratior 
al : 1 civie bodies of the city to pre- Murlin as twelft] 
ituation. versity will be held 

R. Dawes, president of the Associa commencement 1 
‘ommerece, wrote to eve ry meé mber of the mencement ha 
Education as follows: the inauguratior 


ing. The Revere: 
schedule for the Chicago public : 
pu pastor of the First Met 
nitted by Superintendent McAndrew is : 
in Evanston, Illi 
importance to the entire community 


ve committee authorizes me to advise Dean W. D 


necessity of adjusting the salaries of dent of SI} 


rs without further delay. We favor the pro ceed Dr. D.. locker, 10 has resigned 


schedule It was made a ‘ resul f 

” made as a result of «ome head of 
and competent advice from many . . 
' . . Furman Univer 
‘onomic features involved, it 
a solution of the problem Dr. Orr 


nation as 
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held since 1910. 
» date back to 1899 


Lneoiog 


hi 


,» professor ol psychol 
{ Michigan, has been 


: ’ 
the National Academ\ 


Dr. CHartes D. Watcorr, secretary of the 


Smithsonian Institution, has been elected presi- 


dent the American Philosophical Society ol 


Philadelphia. 


Dr. S. W. Srrarron, president of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, was elected chair- 
man ot the board of visitors to the United States 
Naval Academy at the recent annual inspection 


ot the institution. 


Dr. WittrAmM M. JARDINE, secretary of agri 
culture, was the guest of honor, on April 13, of 
the Washington alumni of the Kansas 
Agricultural College, of Kansas, of which 


ned the preside cy. 


PRESIDENT Martin, of the Nebraska State 
Teachers’ College at Kearney, has been in the 
service of that institution for ten vears, six of 
which he has been president. This fact was 
brought to publie attention by the publication 
of a special Martin edition of the Antelope, the 

paper, ! 1iono! his fifty-second 


birthday. 


THe Pulitzer prize for the best book of 1924 

the hi tory ot the United States has been 
awarded to Professor Frederic L. Paxson, pro 
fessor of American history in the University of 
Wisconsin. Professor Paxson’s book is entitled 
“History of the American Frontier,” and is a 
treatise on Western development and the push- 
ing westward of the American frontier from 


1763 to 1883. 


Dr. Ernest DeWitt Burton, president of 
the University of Chicago, is recovering from 
an operation in the Presbyterian Hospital in 


Chicago. 


THE new officers of the National Principals’ 
Association are as follows: President, William 
E. Wing, principal of Deering High School, 
Portland, Maine; first vice-president, H. L. Mil- 


ler, principal Madison High School, University 


Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; seco 
A. J. Burton, principal East H 

Des Moines, Iowa: secretar 
Chureh, principal of 
School, Cicero, Ill.; executive com» 
Brooks, W ichita High s hool, Kar 
Briggs, Lakewood High School, Ohio 
Rvnearson, Fifth Avenue High Sch 


burgh 


Dr. J. P. MCCONNELL, president « 
Teachers College, East Radford, Vi 
been elected president of the Cooperat 
cation Association of Virginia, succe¢ 
B. B. Munford, who resigned after 14 


president of the association. 


Orricers elected on April 
annual conference at Framingham ot 
Superintendents of Massachusetts 
lows: President, John J. Desmond, ot 
first vice-pre sident, Chester R. Sta 
ster; second vice-president, Burr J. M 
Framingham; auditor, Dr. Willia 
of Leominster; secretary-treasurer, 
Chaee, ol Beverly. 

CHARLES H. KEENE has been electe: 
of the Eastern District of the Ame 
eal Education Association. 

RaymMonp D. Havens, professor ¢ 
at the University of Rochester sine 


been appointed Caroline Donovan p1 


English at the Johns Hopkins Universit 


ing the chair left vacant by the 
Professor James W. Bright. 


TH following resolution oft 
resignation of E. M. Woolley, direct 
Yale Dramatie Association, was adopt 
meeting of the association: “Be it resol 
the association accepts with deep reg 
Woolley’s resignation as director, p! 
against the conditions which made 
that resignation, these resolutions to be 1 


in the annals of the association.” 


Dr. Fintey M. K. Foster, of the | 
of Delaware, will join the faculty o1 
eu 


lish department at the University ot \\ 
next autumn. 

Horace B. ENGLIsH, a graduate ot 
and Yale, has been appointed associate | 
of psychology at Wesleyan University. 


t 
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—_ ; 


assistant pro! r of English; Dr. ALE: 
{ Wendell, M A. (Harvard 
Rov C 


; 


at Bowdoin 
toundation F 
ot Delta I psu 

P. WHEE! 


tra and instructor 


NEW 


ar, gave the 

rchestra musie, W at the Universit; 
head of the departme nt ! a erected in memor\ 

State Agricultural College. men who died i 


supervisor of health edi 
a State Department of 
l tor New York 
School of Health 


Lit 


pre school 
e Insurance Compan) 


nepal 
exercises 

TH! 

lor eicht poses 


has served 


Camp, the 


CHARI 


York 
years, 
to this cou 
and a halt 


itv in the 


> trustees o! elas 
tay for } 


President Bishop William F. An- 
il} 


newspaper Ww 


secretary ot 
cent 
take up his work imm office unti 


f 
‘ , , * 
heat ig I 
G. Pierce, JR., president t the 


seventy 


the anthor »t 
Woolen Company ; Salmon W. the author of 


, = a ‘ticles and ,+ 
president of the Merrimac Chemieal rtiel ana O41 


. ublie schools 
Boston, and John Lawrence Mauran, PU?* oe 


rtner, Mauran, Russell & Crowell, AtBert H 
Louis, Mo., have bee 


ts. St. elected as with 


General 
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stitute, and 


Hollis 


cond principal, died recently. 


later with Dr. 


educational work 
on April 29. Miss Fleming ws 
the Cook County Normal School in 
Atterwards she was associate pro- 
edueation of the Univer- 
} 


’ 
lirected 


schoo] ol 
dramatic ex- 
Francis W. Parker school. 


pression Work In th 


Mort 


sociation ot the 


the Classical As- 
Atlantie States 


than 100 members of 
attended the 
nineteenth varthmore Col- 


lege on May 1] 


AT a joint meeting of the Chemistry Teach- 
’ Club of New York City and the New York 
the Society on 
Dart- 


detached point 


ers 


section of American Chemical 
May 1, Professor Leon B. Richardson, otf 
College, ‘The 


teaching chemistry,” 


mouth spoke on 


and Professor 
Davison, of Brown University, gave an 
illustrated address on “Teaching chemistry by 


lecture table demonstrations.” 


INTERNATIONAL security, disarmament, out 
lawry of war and America’s foreign policy will 
he the topics for discussion at the twenty-ninth 
annual meeting of the American Academy ot 
Political and Social Seience at Philadelphia on 
May 15 and 16. 


Leo S. 


The speakers will include Dr. 
Rowe, president of the academy; Pro- 
fessor E. M. Patterson, of the University ol 
Kemmerer, ol! 
Edward M. 
Earle, of Columbia University; Professor C. G. 
Fenwick, of Mawr 
Herbert A. Gibbons, of Princeton University ; 
Hon. Roland W. Boyden, Dr. Stephen S. Wise, 
Dr. Alvin Johnson, Dr. James T. Shotwell, Mr. 
Norman Hapgood and Hon. John H. Clarke. 


Pennsylvania; Professor E. W. 


Princeton University; Professor 


Bryn College; Professor 


AMONG representatives of educational insti- 
the National Bu- 


reau of Economie Research, which held its sixth 


tutions on the directorate ot 


annual meeting in New York recently, are T. 8. 
Adams, professor of political economy, Yale 
University; John R. Commons, University of 
Wisconsin; Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University; 
Wesley C. Mitchell, professor of economics, Co- 
lumbia University; Allyn A. Young, Harvard 
University. The staff Pro- 
fessor Gay, Professor Mitchell and the follow- 


research includes 


ing: W. I. King, formerly of the | 
Wolman, of the N¢ 


Frederick R 


Wisconsin; Leo 


for Social Research; 
formerly of the University of Califon 
W ise 
Willard L. Thorp, formerly at the 1 


Michigan. 


Jerome, of the University ot 


SUMMER schools tor teachers of 


will be held this year at Ocean ( 


In addition to the sul 


and Newton. 
scribed for the limited and perma: 

tary certificates, many special courses 
offered. At 
will be conducted to afford opportu 


each si hool demonstrat 


servation of teaching and class 


Too 


tion and for experimental teaching by 


These classes, a 


a bulletin from the State Department « 


in advanced classes. 
tion, are planned to form a nucleus 
which the work of the various courses 
grouped. Schoolmen’s week will be « 
at Ocean City from July 7 to 10. The 
will include discussions by prominent 

on teaching problems and lectures 

topics. The work and organization 


teacher associations also will be a tl 
study in charge of the Mothers Co 


New Jersey. 


GRADUATES and former students of 
for Teachers, B: 
N. Y., meet on May 9 for a luncheon 


the tortieth 


well Training School 
brate anniversary of the 


zation of the school. As a part of th 
of the anniversary week students debat 
question of converting the school into a « 


with a four years’ course and the power to g 
degrees. This proposal has been submitt 
the New York City Board of Superinte: 
by Miss Emma L. Johnston, principal o 


school. 
THE thirty-seventh Educational Conter 
the Academies and High Schools in C 


with the University of Chicago was sche 


om 


be held at the University on May 7 and 
in connection with it the Mid-West Con! 
on Supervision May 9. At the first g 
Mandel Assembly Ha 


topie was “The reorganization of seconda! 


session, in Leon 


cation,” and the first speaker was Pt 


Leonard V. Koos, of the University ot M 
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nivers 


afternoon session. One hu 


y-one cooperating academies and 
represented at 
Augustan: 
Lincoln College, 


eleventh annual conference of Mass: , ’ 
. tie Illinois Woman 

superintendents of schools _ 
pe , . eames problems. The co 
am on April 28, 29 and 30. Addresses 
seventy 


le by State Commissioner Payson 
Massachusetts; William H. Holmes 
schools of Mount Vernon, N 


> university. 


TH! 


rles S. Meek, superintendent of schools, Education will heid 
. oo) 9 ’ ) ation , ni ’ t 
o, Ohio; Zenas E. Scott, of Springfield, 22 to 26, on invitation of the University 


: : ; ee _— The dates have heen : 
Alice Barrows, of the U. S. Bureau of #80. The dates have been ar 


Arthur H. Wilde. of the Boston ®ttendance at the meeting of the National 
School of Edueation: Randall J. eation Association in Indianapolis Immediatel\ 


; ;' afterwards. The gener lan of 
Cincinnati, and others. afterwards. The general plan o 


ence, as announced by Miss Emm: 


‘FERENCE on he social studies was ; ; 
: = ; di director of the division of health 


the American Child Hea 


(a) the equipment with w 


t Bloomington, Indiana, on May 1 and 2, 
the auspices ol the School of Education 
e Departments of History and the Social , 
t . ters teacher training; (b) 


es of Indiana University. The speakers 
~ which she leaves, 


1 President William Lowe Brvan, of : , 
. equipment she requires whi 


University; Bessie L. Pierce, of the ‘ . 

. sags will, theretore, be three 
niversity of Iowa; Dean F. 8S. Bogardus, 
Indiana State Normal School, Terre 


C. R. Williams, of the High School, = : 
for the work of the 
gton; Professor H. L. Humke, of the Thi 


groups: Group | 


the future teache1 


: ‘ : will be a 
e College; Professor C. G. Vannest, of 


sville College; J. R. H. Moore, of the 


Training High School, Indianapolis, 
] 


health education 
(3 separate meet 
tion for health 


nry N. Sherwood, state superintendent : 
during her trai 


instruction of Indiana. i ; : 
or teachers oll 
linois Wesleyan University, Blooming- training received 
re was held on April 15 and 16 a con-_ keep her abreast 
on the curriculum and the faculty of the the weak spots ir 
ollege. The principal speaker, Dr. R. L. rate meetings) 


, executive secretary of the Association of ing text-books an: 
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eacher of health education must 
be discussed in relation to the 
criteria by which (a) and (b) should be 


oped (0 separate meetings). 
THE annual meeting of the National 
sit Extension Association was held at 
University of Virginia trom April 30 to May 
President idwin A. Alderman weleomed the 
extension wor at the opening session on the 
Thursday, April 30. A reply was 


Ingraham, of Kansas, pres- 


ident I ie assocation. Committee reports 


on tranking rivileges, unilorm $ statistic 

university rai courses were made at the 
opening session In the atternoon there were 
round-table conferen ym visual instruction 
and field organization. Adult education and h- 
brary service was the general topie discussed 
on Friday morning and there were individual 
reports on workers’ education, home reading 
courses, package braries and_ high-school 
achievement contests. Correspondence study 
was the afternoon topic and _ investigations 
were made of efforts to standardize correspon- 
dence courses for credit and on study teach- 
ing by correspondence in various fields. Broad- 
casting university extension lectures by radio was 


the topie for the morning of Saturday, May 2. 


THE annual conference of the Progressive 
Education Association was held in Philadelphia 
from April 23 to April 25. “The problem of the 
American college’ was the topie of the discus- 
sion at the opening session with President 
Frank Aydelotte, of Swarthinore, and Dr. Vin- 
cent Ravi-Booth, of Old Bennington, Vt., as 
the chief speakers. President Aydelotte dis- 
cussed honors work in colleges and Dr. Ravi- 
Booth described the plans for the new col- 
lege for women to be located in Old Bennington, 
Vt. Other speakers of the evening program 
were Eugene R. Smith, Boston, and Edwin C. 
Broome, who welcomed the delegates. On 
Friday afternoon the committee discussed “In- 
dividual instruction and the social group.” 
The speakers were Carleton W. Washburne, 
superintendent of public schools, Winnetka, 
Ill.; Miss Flora J. Cook, headmistress, Francis 
W. Parker School, Chicago, Ill., and Dr. Lucey 
L. W. Wilson, principal of the South Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls. “Progressive edu- 


eation and the publie schools” were the topic 


the Friday evening meeting 
Armand J. Gerson, assox 
o! publie schools, Philad 
Angelo Patri, principal ot 
45, New York, N. Y., and Dr. 
director of the Iowa Child 


University of Iowa. 


Tue sixth International Congr 
ophy will be held at Harvard | 
1926. Four conferences have bee: 
the congress was founded in 1900 
Geneva in 1904, at Heidelberg in 
Bologna in 1911. <A conference 
at London in 1914 but had to be 
account of the war. In additio 
unimportant meeting at Naples in 1924 
sophical bodies in England, Frane¢ 
and Italy have already 
and promised to attend. 
countries will be considered 
tongues for the congress, but 
that many more will be heard. Ever 
be made to urge the attendance ot 
tives from every country in the wor 
could possibly send a delegation. The 
of the meeting at the university 
philosophy in all its phases. Amo 
discussed will be the philosophy of 
philosophy of religion and the theory 
edge. Other such special subjects 
ethics, esthetics, political philosop!) 
ophy of law and the history of philoso; 
also be brought up. It is feared by t 
ot the society in the United States that 
count of poor financial conditions in | 
the present time, particularly among 
letters, many of the scholars who wi 
narily come will be unable to make 
For the purpose of aiding such men t 
to raise a fund which will make their 
possible and also entertain them dui 
stay in America. 

THE invitation of John J. Tigert, « 
sioner of education, for all organization 
ested to appoint a member to serve on a 
committee on secondary education whi 
t} 


f 


consolidated with the committee of 
of Edueation on problems of the s! 
school, has been acted upon by three 01 


tions and will come before others at 
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ns new service 
information in the way 


bie through specie studies, theses 


students on secondary education 
} 


special research studies. 


among protessors on 
University of Iowa 
honorary associate 


may be 
not a candidate for degree but cuction, make ' 


semester or a Summer to provide pupils a nD 


This appointment #24 responsi 
hospitality of a depart vestigation and the 


research, admission to ad- eral, and to free chil 


1 exemption from all fees ol mass instruction 
better personal 


if Women Voters an euieen Wem 
arrangements with the 4), shoal o 
] oe N ace ata Ca 0 ) “0 
kings Graduate School of Ke rather than pouring 
Gover ant Tashineto ) z= 
iovernment, Washington, D. C.,&@  pather than mobb sh; s fie rather 
y the ar QO5 IH ac ve) nats } 2 . . 
r the year 1925-26 has been estab matie: more personal and less forma 
e study of the American Indian Im the fifth. aixth and seventh grades 


amount of the fe lowship 1s for the trial the enrollment ha 
open to women graduates of 150 to 160 pupils. For conver 
ueres and universities wW ho have is called the Middle CQ, how 


vale f a full vear of craduate ‘ 
vatent of @ full yet . gracuat of the high school in another 


nn 2c An r rn mt” . . . 
nomi and rovernment.. are five teachers, each in charve 
ject room generously equipped 


grouped desks and 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE ' hit wr 
or a ] rary apora 
CUTTING THE CLOTH TO FIT THE ample the classes in 1 
PUPIL IN HARDIN, MONTANA alii tek in ween 


Dalton, Massachusetts, to Hardin, Mon- might be more or fewer t 


1 


far ery geographically. It is not so has special responsib 


+x j 


ogically. From the standpoint of n- 25 to 35 pupils. These five 
tradition in school work they are’ designated A, B, 
Dalton schools espoused liberty Each grade 
act of scrapping all time sched- according t 
monthly time schedule. Hardin the composite opi 
mfident in its freedem that it retains achievement tests 
edules and proceeds to take all kinds reeognition of the 
es with them. Therefore, according to in small groups, 
finition by Miss Parkhurst, whatever sub-group varies 


is not the Dalton Plan. sion is tentative, 


v, out in the Rockies as elsewhere, the are shifted readily 


has been going on against the evils other in any 
shorteomings of the class lockstep and __its it. 


tation, or “re-gurgitation’”—to bor- The A di 
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and 3 of the seventh grade; B, sub-groups 4 and Variation is permitted even 
5 of the seventh grade and 1 of the sixth grade; group. Teachers know more 
sub-groups 2, 3 and 4 of the sixth grade; vidual’s work than the tradit 
, sub-groups 1 and 2 of the fifth grade and 5 permit. 
the sixth grade; E, sub-groups 3, 4 and 5 This plan provides every ¢] 
the fifth grade. These sub-groups are num load at all times. It also pen 
bered in the descending order of their demon pass from one grade to another 
strated power in working subject-matter. But without omitting important subject 


‘ 


strength in dealing with subject-matter is not favoring acceleration of exceptior 
the exclusive basis of classification. Oceasionally children. But definite grade 
personal characteristics which adapt a child goals need to be set up if such a 
to work better with a personnel of one sub to be primarily aimed at, somew 
group than with that of another is given suffi- Winnetka schools are attemptir 
cient weight to change classification slightly. is a slow and difficult undertaki: 
These are merely work teams or gangs, school “enrichment” is stressed mucl 
largely self-directed, not social or intellectual “acceleration.” Certainly escape fron 


stratifications in any sense. Craftsmanship is_ ity of the lockstep characteristic 


the division principle. Surely no one ean im large class instruction, and the opport 


pute to it aristocratic implications. In such varying rate and intensity 
gangs the children attack their studies in pe- for the individual pupil. 
riods usually forty-five minutes in length, 235 The children themselves carry the 
minutes daily in the aggregate. During the re-_ of classification considerably further t! 
maining 125 minutes of the school day they implied in a five-group division of 
work in larger divisions in which the sub-group They tend to work in twos and thre 
ing lines are obliterated, at activities which find others similarly gaited. A sh 
allow full play to the principle of alternate himself under strong moral pressure t 
leadership. These activities are divided as fol- a desirable work-mate. If he is lacki: 
lows: play at recess, 30 minutes; a citizenship sources or does not use them advantage 
period in home room with home teacher, 15 drops back a notch. There is so mucl 
minutes; a free period in home room with home _ the work that he dislikes to drop back 
teacher, 20 minutes; an oral or program period, as he dislikes to be changed from a fir 
45 minutes; vocal music, 15 minutes. Children seeond team in basketball. 
electing instrumental music, which is given free, The weekly oral or program peri 
are excused from other engagements once each subject is often, if not usually, a euln 
week for a lesson. Band and orchestra rehear- of the week’s work in the subject. At 
sals are outside of the regular school hours. time children present for the approval o! 
Occasionally part or all of the classes are com- peers their findings in the projects that 
bined for special auditorium exercises. have been engaged upon during the preced 
The long periods aggregating 235 minutes week. Good English clubs, geograp! 
daily in which children work in small groups _ ties, and the like, plan and carry out 
are essentially directed study periods. They part of the activities of this period. | 
are marked by frequent individual and small in skills which need to be habituated are ! 
group conferences with the teacher and occa- common. 
sional explanations to larger numbers. When Citizenship in the broad sense of mor: 
there seems to be need for a recitation, oral spiritual values, is, at least theoretica 
drill or test it is given for the benefit of the central theme of the day. But there is 4 
children who need it. Mimeographed outlines period daily for the direct considerat 
are provided by teachers weeks in advance for situations, episodes and principles ot « 
the use of all children. All must do the mini-_ All pupils are supplied with copies o! 
mum required by the course of study. The book in citizenship which was written 


stronger sub-groups do progressively more. by the pupils and published by the sch 
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pupus consider 


Management 


kK junior groups 
ior groups, accor 


basis 


ms tor excep 


which secures a surprising Perhaps 


within a squad. Each squad Most common 
ad leader and an assistant squad ng of the plan. 
ese Officials direct their squad mem so vexatiou 
ype climbing, wrestling, almost whol 
bination dip and body lifting, and nary freed 
cords. They also enter the best Spo! sibilit: 
orderly than a mere 
students duct themselves 
purposeful, 
fore have 
reterence | 


and explanat 


lity ask for tests 
well under the responsibility Pupils are ea 
ystem hat which prac show and to 
girls of the middle school ar improveme 
girl scouts. For the last four and 
ng for girls has been a part of the The sub-s 


imber of teachers having volunteered project met! 


Hod, 


i 


As there are few men teachers it the hall or 
mpossible to provide a satisfactory dramatization or 
rram for boys. However, a good would be disturb 
boys as well as girls are members of Pupils in twos « 
a cloak room 
r contributes di drilling one ar 
plan. Pupils are have been sent 
instrumental music, which is_ definite m 
} 


good many play in school bands dom is seld 


advantage 


A relatively large per- members « 
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Interterence wit! work is discouraged by 


upils as well as by teachers. Whispering is I love to see thy 


encoura red to the extent that if 1s helpful. Thy little house of straw, 


Openmindedness and eritical judgment are in May all thy children still be 


dueed by such easy exchange ot ideas. ( 
dren learn how give and take and t 
together. Unsocial and selfish attit 
been unfortunately a by-product of school 
methodology in the past to some degree at least, 
in spite ol the tact that the eradication of ex 
ploitive tendencies is an important purpose of 
eduéation. Further growth, observation and ha wees sen 
comparison will show how fully this plan per i allied alia aii 
mits achievement of the purposes for which it aPwEs 
was instituted. J , seal i acct te 
S. R. Logan “he grass has gone away. 
PRESIDENT OF THE MONTANA EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Beauty (Claytonia 


HARDIN, MONTANA — ‘ 
And this is Clayton’s rosy cuy 


2 Nor lovelier may be found, 


DISCUSSION Lucky bees that fly and suy 
NATURE RHYMES FOR CHILDREN Sone NERS Sian Sane 


- —_ > _ S iF "te ; Tes 
In the course of various efforts to interest Orzcon Grape (Berberis 


young people in natural history, we have found an Rati 6 then teenie 84 
i 1@ hoi oO 1e dwarts i tl 
that short verses describing flowers, insects, ete., Ram: Ben amen tee andk 

. - _ =e, GHIONE Vit CAS, 
could be used with good effect. The teacher But golden balls to me were 


golden shocks. 


reads a verse and the children guess what it In dainty g 
deseribes. It is well to begin with verses on 
very familiar objects, but as the classes grow in PAINTED LADY BUTTERFLY 
skill and interest, their powers of observation They call you painted lady n 
may be tested to the limit. The artist was the Lord, 

The lesson is also a lesson in English, involv- If I those colors could combine, 
ing the choice of words, accurate expression and Such painting I’d afford. 
the sense of poetic form. If the last could be 

MERTENSIA 

Bells of azure like the sky 

Hanging down from tufts of green, 
Beloved by all the bees that fly 

And sweetest nectar glean. 


developed in children, we should not find so 
many adults ignorant of the simplest principles 
of poetic expression, and quite unable to tell 
whether verses are correctly written or not. It 
is not impossible that a teacher, using the 
method described, may stimulate the germ of 


' e ; ’ TOWNSENDIA 

genius in some future poet or naturalist. As a ; 

, A , : Eye of day in early spring, 

matter of actual experience, it has been found Se ; 

; ; 1] k i Facing winter’s parting spite, 
i > VO , yeopie rei V ake naking r 

that the young people readily take to making The cheerful message that you bring 
hei -hvmes. sometimes wi -emarkable 

their own rhymes, sometimes with remarkabl Makes all the world seem bright. 

success. To illustrate the method, I give a num- 

ber of the rhymes used jin the high school at CABBAGE BUTTERFLY 

2 oY "he ‘ 4 » ‘ > suit- ’ , 

Boulder. They would probably be equally suit Twas cabbage made your wings of 


able for some of the earlier grades, and perhaps You once were velvet green, 


simpler ones could be made for very young You ate by day and fed at nigh 
children. No greedier thing was seen. 
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QUOTATIONS 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF 
EDUCATION 


ation Is ntl 


vy tacts control educe: 


is 1s so obvious that edueators 
. tonomy, 
to agree that a properly con , : 
: voluntary profess 
tederal olhee « ,4 
: : - : ers, oft educatior al insti 
r drag education under political . 
denominations. Most ot 
the powers of the indestruc 
in fact-finding investiga 


department 


significant conviction that is now 
ot tacts, then 
accepted is that in a democrac) 
. : ‘ presentation oO 
part of the machinery of educa 
. : : would become a batt! 
yspapers, magazines, movies, radio, . 
e 2 ie squabble over legal 
tos, industry, commerce—all these and 
. . rights. Sig 
rs play vital roles in developing men 
14 


: the best bulwarl 
capable ot sell-government. In the 


ened encroachments by 
While there is general 


basic eoneeptions oL ni 


s ot the re publi we had a continent to 
The pioneer spirit was essential to 


Necessary chores hel ped educate the 


" " 7 > rent re are =+}] 
nd kept them out of mischief. Now this education, there a a 


> : ] 
T I ) a number ol 
a. The Situation 1S so complex that opin aon eS mm - . 


. questions as th xter 
ng tacts and reliable information are juestions as the « 

‘ ‘ lvine fe 
to inspire and guide team play for the PPtying 
700d tion; the nature otf 
PUuod, 


‘ 7 eral e ‘ation office, 
ask of colleeting, classifying and testing ul education offic 


thority, and a state 
information that is needed is too large “!0T'*Y: ind a stat 


) * adm stration ) 
local, state or voluntary organization. for administration 01 


the lin within 
ividual group must be active in finding ie | thi 


ing the facts of its own environment. tional opportunity 
? 


be with the real 
tion. More f 


significant facts of local life must 


a national picture, which, by compar- 


} lore s 1 questions 
nds and tendencies, would arouse the before such questio1 


spirit of local groups to compete for the needed fact = 
: : gad aseified ar 
mention for distinguished service in lyzed, classified a 
acre s establisl 

more fully our national ideals. agency is establish 


ration of the two gené rally accepte d quate materia 
stated namely, that facts control The presel 
and that education is far broader tunity for disi 
ing—leads to a continually deepening the best solution 
of how indispensable education is to mation now 

ility of our political institutions. There- nificance t 

1eation as here defined may well claim 


the national government equal to that 
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was given our political organization by the Con- 
stitutional Convention. Can such an assembly 
be convened? W ho should eall it and how vould 
it be financed? 

It is certain that when general agreement is 
secured among educators on a bill for the crea- 


tion of an appropriate federal education office, 


such a bill would be welcome in congress and 
would receive careful attention. If, in addition, 
the proposed ollice could be shown to be at every 
point in harmony with both the spirit and the 
letter of the Constitution, the proposal to es- 
tablish it would have a good chance of reali- 
zation.—C. R. MANN in The Educational 
Record. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


The Psychology of the Pre-school Child. 
Birp T. BaLpwin and Lore I. STECHER. 
Appleton & Co., 1925, pp. 305. 

The Mental Growth of the Pre-school Child. By 
ARNOLD GESELL. Maemillan, 1925, pp. 447. 


THERE has been an impression that these 
books, awaited by all interested in the psychol- 
ogy of early childhood, were constructed on 
closely parallel lines. This is far less the case 
than the titles would suggest, and the differences 
in their treatment are perhaps the most appro- 
priate reason for noticing them together. 

Baldwin and Stecher’s book is practically 
confined to the study of children between two 
and six years. Gesell is most interested in the 
period prior to two years, including the infant 
of one month or less, for whom he proposes the 
technical designation of neonate. Baldwin and 
Stecher contribute a good deal on the physical 
side and utilize mainly psychological test meth- 
ods devised by others. Gesell offers less from 
the anthropometric standpoint, but presents an 
original and highly organized scheme for mea- 
suring mental development from four months 
on. This phase of the matter Baldwin and 
Stecher also express themselves as about to take 
up more fully (p. 261). There is one note- 
worthy divergence in point of view. Gesell lays 
emphasis on the rapidity with which develop- 
ment is taking place in infaney, retarded or 
accelerated mental growth thus being relatively 
magnified during this period and more easily 
detectable. At the age of four months he finds 
that even weekly increments may be observed. 


“Practically every case of mental 


present and recognizable during the py: 


years” (p. 12 


). This has its bearing 


adoption, on which he has an excellent 


Baldwin and 


Stecher give the impress 


t 


conservative attitude. “A clinical psy 


requested to give advice in regard to 


ability of ad 


ypting even a two-year 


has tew criteria beyond common sense, a 


rive little help to the prospective parent 


taining a child of good physical and 


velopment” (} 


. 955). It is doubtt 


would move with such caution or 


would feel it 
that he has de 
the only real 


ealled for with the instr 


veloped. Follow-up is, 


answer, and the methods 


little young to be conclusive on this px 


point on which the writers are in closer 


concerns the social impulses of the pri 


child. Both s 


sureces consider that this has 


underestimated. 3aldwin and Stecher 


very proper emphasis on the value ot 


group play in correcting “shut-in” ter 


(pp. 263-4). Gesell has misgivings that the 


eational system over-exploits the cont 


and conformability of the young child (p. ° 


Considering the conventional criticisms ot 


rising generat 


ion, this view has at least 


merit of distinction. Like the southerr 


in the story, the author was obviously “nel 
parent of a puffeckly wuthless cullud ec! 


Baldwin and Stecher’s book was n 


+ 


posed as a psychometric manual, but has 


tues in this respect also. It takes up 


nearly all the 


for its group, and may be considered to pri 


“performance” tests serviceal 


Y 


the most advanced discussion of these tests. 


physical organization of the work is als 
ful detail even to the point 


seribed in use 
warming the 


anthropometric instruments 


} 


Among the less well-known tests discussed 


modified one of walking ability, and spe 


tention is also 


f t} 


riven to observation of 


sense. Mention may also be made of the « 


fied bibliographies and of the references 


dren’s stories 


+ 


and books, songs, phonogt 


records, supply houses for materials and 


ratus, ete. 


One of the striking things about Gesell’ 


is that the medical point of view is not 


tha 


the psychiatrist or psychopathologist, but « 


pediatrician. 


Psychic traumata, “complex 














ie } } ‘ a F — 
jually iittie Ior Baldwin and steche! 


ne time he is properiy critical Of what 


termed “IQuolatry. The main re 
n sustematu descriptive daata ana 


by which they are gathered compels 
ration. It is so elaborate that with a 
as 


rnished, not many are likely to mas- 


technique or use it effectively as a 
so quaiihed in every institution de- 


1 Stecher’s book seems to repre 
er immediate usefulness, Gesell’s 
ter screntihe accomplishment. The main 
that these books in no way duplicate 
and each belongs in the properly 
library dealing with the education ot 
Idren. 
F. L. WELLS 


PSYCHOPATHIC HOSPITAL 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SEC- 
ONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


ieeting of the National Association of 
iry-School Principals covered parts of 
and a variety of subjects. On Satur 


} 
ii 


ng a session held in conjunction wi 
‘ational Vocational Guidance Association 
nsideration to the question of vocational 
onal guidance. Monday afternoon’ 
dealt with the idea of teaching our 
girls questions of international im 
Tuesday was taken up with problems of 
ration, a business meeting, and a ban 
t Wednesday afternoon the curriculum 
ents ven consideration. On Thursday morn 
sa ‘a number of short, unrelated addresses were 
ind on Thursday afternoon “Measure 

had its inning. 
h points in the program were Dr. 
s’s address on the function of the sec 
school in the program of international 
rstanding; Dr. Briggs’s study on “What 
es of high school principals?”; and Dr. 


disquisition on “Measurements and 


geneous groupings.” There were many 


‘xcellent addresses and discussions. 





one would like to see 
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President for the t ar W L. W. Br < 
principal of Wichita, Kans H Si 
the new pre é W. I W Deer H } 
Sel Portland Maine H \ ( ! 
Cicero, [hn Ss, 1S secretary, 

At t . wr . ; — er aa e of 
the convention, the 1 te ‘ the | ( 
the principa n printed fort The volume 
contains 317 pages 

The associatior I er dar } prir 
pals has grown to be rgve and powert or 
ganization. The report the seers } ed 
a membership of 2,235, from eve e in 
the Union except Mississippi. Various com 
missions have been appointed from time t 
time to study certain pl ases of the work of th 
high school principal, and to report back 1 
the association. This vear valuable repor 
were made by The Commission on Rural High 
Schools, Dr. F. L. Touton, of the Univers 
of Southern California, chairma the Con 
mission of College Relations, Dr. L. B. Roger 
of the University of Southern California, chair 
man; and the Commission on the St t} 
Curriculum, by Dr. C. O. Davis, of the Univer 
sitv of Michicar Other mm ! were ap 
pointed at this meeting for further stud 

The address of the president proposed the 
addition of an eighth objective to the seven car 
dinal objectives the i I I } scl 
students in questions of world import n 
interests of internation: li ind 
peace throughout the so order 

The report of the president of the Nat 
Honor Society showed tl that organ ! 
has had a rapid growt! nd b fair ECO! 

a real influence in the improvement of sc] 
ship. 

Those desiring ] ( tl ! t ‘ he 
which contains al! t pape he ( nat 
meeting in complete for she thy 
sociation by sending two do to ti ere 
tary, H. V. Chur J. Sterlir Mor Iligh 
School, Cicero, I 

Any secondary-scl rincipa ng to 
form a chapter of the Natior Honor Societ 
should write to Secretary H. V. Chureh for 1 
formation. 

L. W. Brooks 


Wicuita, Kans 


4S 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND ward grade by grade until at the pres 
STATISTICS it is in effect in the | ; 


beginning 
and by June, 1926, will have neer 
X, Y AND Z PUPILS IN THE through the sixth grade. For sever: 
DETROIT PUBLIC ntermediate schools have carried 


SCHOOLS! classification, so that mental classificat 
effect practicaliy through the ninth 
In the school year 1919-1920, Dr. Charles 58. the groupings have spread upward 
serry, director of the Department of Special rades, the mental differences betwee 
Education, recommended to the superintendent J .,4 y and between the Y and Z 


of the Detroit Publie Schools the adoption ot 


steadily increased. 


the -X, Y and Z groupings of pupils. The rec- As the X, Y and Z groupings p: 


) > lati ‘ ) , — or) on » , > 
ommendation, adopted by Superintendent Cody — from year to year, three outstanding 
P his ¢ 7 vets »ctaff } *] “| he > ‘ 
and his administrative staff, involved the mental came apparent: 
classification of all pupils entering the first 
; 1. Basic courses of study for X, 
grade each semester and the gradual extension ; 
‘ groups in all the subjects. 
of such elassification through the elementary * , 
ite 2. Adequate standards of promoti 
and the intermediate (junior-high) sehools. 9 AY ry of instructional m: 


SVC holog) 


I 
rhe details of » original classification have and Z groups. 
been presented elsewhere.’ 
ms , =o A committee was organized to pr 
The development and standardization of the 
, : a ticularly for standards of promotion 
Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test, by Miss igs 
: d . sonnel of this committee included: 
Anna M. Engel, was undertaken.* Each semes- 
ter this test continues to be the classification 1. Three district principals. 
, , 2. The supervisor, in charg 
medium of pupils entering the first grade. —— ” 5 
nt : eae $ rhe assistant supervisor, 
rhe early stages of the X, Y and Z group- rel 
. SCauTCH. 
ings were characterized chiefly by questions 1. The clinical psychologist. 
with regard to the reliability of the mental rat- 5. Various supervisors who are head 
ings. The schools had been advised to make partments. 


any changes in the groupings of pupils which ach d 
“ach department represented on t] 
they felt necessary, so that the harm done either 
tee is directly concerned in some mam 


the administration of X, Y and Z group 


district principals are in very close t 


to pupils or to the classification was probably 
more than offset by a renewed interest of the 


teacher in the mental status of all her pupils. . 
In this period also it was generally conceded conditions in the schools and are able 
that a full classroom of pupils of the Z group — — eal aa | me ar ee 
was a more difficult load to carry than a class lable to function. The 2a ermeveniee 
from the X group. With the exception of the seareh and the Mins aamaes - _— 
“Book of Toys and Plays” issued by the De- concerned directly with — — oe 
partment of Instruction, little else was ac- standards of promotion. The clinical = 
complished of direct assistance for teaching - - addition to standing general s| 
Z groups. for the intelligence ratings assists in 
The mental classification went steadily for- the mental-age levels of the various gr 
in offering suggestions as to the psycho 
1 Presented before Section Q of the American  jnstruectional method. 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Washington, D. C., December 31, 1924. 


2 Charles 8S. Berry, ‘‘ The classification by tests 


The mental levels of the various X, \ 
groups are probably of enough genera! 


to warrant reproduction here. The 
of intelligence of ten thousand first-grade pupils.’’ I 


Journal of Educational Research, Vol. VI, No. 3, 
pp. 185-203. 

The Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test is Y group; the highest 20 per cent. the X 
published and sold by the World Book Company, The average I.Q. of the Z group is 33; 


Yonkers, N. Y. group is 100; and the X group is 11. 


per cent. in intelligence of pupils constit 
Z group; the next 60 per cent. constitu! 
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6. The Z 
instincts and 
unwilling to 
ol an optim 
one Of the most important 
eation. 

7. The Z 
ences but ma 
pupll picks 
fields 


rough guide as to the 

instruction can be earried on in 

Froups. For exampie, upils in 

: I pul to tell time 
rroup are at about the same men 


group or the B Ist X 


two important aspects of this 


through interest 


learns to tell t 
which should be noted: 


Z 


age, but he 
than the X pupil 


Irom spontaneo 


gr 
mentally 
this pou t should be 
many sharp 
requently as- ; 
, . As stated above, 
ly slow in de 


tion are concerned in large meas 
the grades material of instructions. They are 
group, for they tal chiefly 
one year in courses ot 
time they enter school. This ot promotion. 
‘1 is often assumed to imply slow eommittee has be« n ce 


rrowth also. : 
& ulso ing, amthmetic Sor 


3 2 
e Differences between X and Z has been added 
Groups A sample of the ter 


for the A lst Z gro 1) 


Z pupil is satisfied with his responses 


e X pupil is very critical of his own Before taking 


nee. The Z pupil lacks the power of ough review of work 


and self-criticism. be undertaken 
Z pupil often gives the same reply ‘ forget. 1 
know definitely 
1. Tell what 
: rized rhyme. 
ven previously. In doing mixed fun- 9 


questions requiring different answers. 


y ; 


mental inertia he repeats again what 


Preparat 
in arithmetic he keeps on adding in tion by means 
m. a Recogn tl 


e Z pupil does not keep the idea in words. 
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of low mental 
he first grade any 


was know n 


to draw, 
simple animal stor 
this fundamental! 
three months of sue] 
» begin the formal reading 
rreater chances OL success. 
short form, is about to be 


weeks at the beginning of 


The X group is ready to sté 


at once. 

In summary, the early 
new words by ay . . 
and Z groupings were ¢ 
sounds 


to prove or disprove t 


wn word ligence ratings. The next per 
general expectation that some ager 
miraculously solve all the problems 
been raised. The present pel vd 


ized ciose cooperation OL a 


cerned in adjusting the schoo 


the pupils. 


The most pressing need 
theoretical standards; 
text-books and material 

for the various groups; (3) 


tay 


ot psychology of method for ins ] 
various groups. 

The most important results are 
nearly adapting the schools to the nee 
pupils; (2) more homogeneous age 
of all pupils, with practically uniforn 
them some tien; (3) the discovery of the Z el 


each pair HARRY 


whom the shoes be CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST OF THE DET 
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